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EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY’ 


ONLY the other day I read for what seemed:to me 
the hundredth time that one more distinguished edu- 
eator had said that the University of Chicago, or at 
least its chancellor, stood for limiting education to an 
The conclusion was, of course, that 
r at least its chancellor, 


intellectual élite. 
the University of Chicago, o 
was undemocratic. I should like to try this morning 
to make clear the relationship between education and 
Confusion about this issue lies, I think, 
most of the confusion about edu- 


democracy. 
at the bottom of 
cation. 

Consider the case of Thomas Jefferson. 
He proposed that all children 
free instrue- 


He was a 
celebrated democrat. 
in Virginia should receive three years’ 
tion in reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography. 
He said, “The mass of our citizens may be divided 
into two classes—the laboring and the learned... . At 
the discharging of the pupils from the elementary 
schools, the two classes separate—those destined for 


1 Address at the baccalaureate service, December 12, 


1948. 
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labor will engage in the business of agriculture, or 

enter into apprenticeships to such handicraft art as 

may be their 

the pursuits of science, will. proceed to the college. 
”? 


Three years of free education for all was doubtless 


choice; their companions, destined to 


a notable contribution to democratic practice in Jef- 
ferson’s day. But the notion that it is possible to 
separate human beings at the age of nine or ten into 
those destined for labor and those destined for learn- 
ing surpasses the fondest hopes of the psychological 
and seems to be an oligarch- 
the dif- 


individuals, but on the 


testers of our own time 
ical notion. It seems to be based, not on 
ferences in the abilities of 
differences in their social and economic background. 
Those destined for labor were destined for it pri- 


marily because they were the children of laboring 


men. Those destined for learning were destined for 
it because their fathers had wealth 
it was supposed that they would have wealth and 


These were the men who were to rule 


and leisure, and 


leisure, too. 
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tion appropriate to rulers has rot lost some here. 


It seems to have got lost beeause, though we are 


for universal suffrage and universal education, we 


have not noticed the connection between the two. The 


kind of education we accept now when everybody is 


destined to rule is fundamentally an extension of 


the kind that in Jefferson’s time was thought suitable 
for those destined to labor but not to rule. When we 
talk of our political goals, we admit the right of 
every man to be a ruler. When we talk of our edu- 
vram, We see no ineconsisteney in saying 
that only a few have the capacity to get the education 


that rulers ought to have. We believe that the people 
are qualified to rule; many among us do not believe 
that the people are qualified for the edueation of 
rulers. The popular syllogism—and it is popular in 
the highest educational cireles—runs like this: every- 


body has the right to education. 


3ut only a few are 
qualified for a good edueation. Those who are not 
qualified for a good education must be given a bad 
edueation, beeause everybody has the right to edu- 
eation. Anybody who favors a good education must, 
therefore, be antidemocratic, because only a few are 


} 


qualified for a good education. The paradoxical con- 
sequence is that those who believe in the capacity of 
the people are called reactionary and antidemocratie, 
whereas those who doubt the eapacity of the people 
revel in the name of democrats and liberals. 

Beeause of our belief in the extension of education, 
the educational system has been swamped with stead- 
ily inereasing numbers. Merely to supply custodial 
eare for the tremendous flood of pupils that has in- 
undated the system would have put a serious strain 
on the intelligence of any country. The preposterous 


} 


erading and eredit methods in general use in the 


United States owed their origin rather more to the 
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difficulty of dealing with vast hordes of students than 





to the fact, upon which Thorstein Veblen insisted 
that we live in an accountant’s world and hay; 
have a scheme of educational accountancy to keep 
education in tune with the times. 
The education of rulers is a hard education to giv, 
Unedueated or half-educated teachers, teachers who 
did not have this edueation themselves, could hard] 
be expected to know or to have time to find out 
to give this education to boys and girls who descended 
on them in enormous quantities, who did not always 
look or aet like future rulers, and who showed f 
signs of wanting to take the long, hard path toward 
learning how to rule. Since many pupils did not see 
to want a good edueation, since many teachers could 
not help them get it even if they did want it, the im- 
pression was naturally created that the mass of the 
people were not capable of getting a good education. 
If you want all young people in school, because 
you believe in universal education, and if you don’t 
know what to do with them when you get them in 
school, because it seems impossible to give them the 
kind of education they ought to have, you must think 
up all kinds of reasons for having them in school 
other than the one good reason, which would be that 
you proposed to help them get the kind of educ 
tion they ought to have. And all kinds of reasons 
But I think it fair to say that 
most attempts at rationalization have now been aban- 


have been thought up. 
doned. For example, the Report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education takes the position 
that it is a good thing to have all young people in 
school at least until the age of twenty and that it is 
immaterial what they do there. It is simply a good 
thing for them to be there. This is a logical conse 
quence of their assumed inability to do what they 
ought to be doing there. We want them to be in 
school because we believe in universal education. We 
cannot give them the edueation of rulers because they 
have not the ability to acquire it. 

But surely there is no magie about merely being 
in school. I hold that everybody ean learn; but this 
does not mean that it makes no difference what he 
learns. A bad education may be worse than none. 
We cannot define education as whatever goes on in 
educational institutions. The most obvious fact about 
education is the one most often overlooked, and that 
is that formal edueation is a practical enterprise. As 
such, it must be carried out within a certain time and 
with certain means; and that time and those means 
must be spent with a view to achieving the purpose of 
the enterprise. 

It follows that irrelevant or insignificant activities 
must be excluded, because they consume the time and 
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ns needed to achieve the main purpose, and be- 
they confuse the institution about what its main 


pose is. If the main purpose of a democratic edu- 
nal system is the education of rulers, then every- 
that not the 


that purpose must be excluded, or at least post- 


does contribute to achievement 
ed until that purpose has been achieved. 

If all men are to be rulers, then the educational sys- 
must avoid any kind of education that is based 
the assumption that some are to rule and others 

As Medford Evans and George Clark 

said in Harper’s Magazine not long ago, 


) be ruled. 


In every society where there is a ruling class there is 

kind of education for the rulers and another for the 
itself to 
eaching skills, tends to limit the individual’s interest 


ed. Voeational training, which confines 
n general social problems and to discourage intelligent 


rticipation in political life. As such it is the ideal 


lucation for the servants of the ruling class. . . . There 
js no more radical and democratic idea afloat in eduea- 
tional cireles today than that of providing liberal educa- 
tion for everyone. Conversely, there is no group more 
nti-demoeratie than those who believe that for the ma- 


rity of people vocational training is enough. 


Here the authors echo the words of John Dewey in 
his book, “Democracy and Education,” written more 
than thirty years ago, 

To split the system, and give to others, less fortu- 
nately situated, an education conceived mainly as specific 
trade preparation, is to treat the schools as an agency 
for transferring the older division of labor and leisure, 
culture and service, mind and body, directed and direc- 


tive class, into a society nominally democratic. 


I embrace the radical and democratic idea of liberal 
education for all. I reject the notion that some of 
our rulers are incapable of being educated for their 
task of ruling. I insist that, if some of them act as 
though they were incapable, it is because we have not 
found out how to teach them, not because they cannot 
learn. 

Of course, rulers do not spend all their time rul- 
ing. In our society they have to support themselves. 
But as Mr. Dewey said, “The only adequate training 
for oceupations is training through occupations.” 
There are a great many things citizens have to do 
that edueation cannot help them do; if it tries to 
help them do them, it will merely fail in its own task. 
And it will be found, I think, that those arts and 
sciences which ruling requires are not altogether use- 
less in the ordinary business of life. Those arts and 
sciences are clearly most useful in that expanding area 
of our lives which is known as leisure. Edueation 
regarded as preparation for some future occupation 
loses such value as it may have in direct proportion 
as the share of a person’s life devoted to earning a 
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living decreases. The steady decline in the hours of 
labor means a steady decline in the significance of 
vocational training and a steady increase in the sig- 
nificance of the arts and sciences that are thought to 
prepare the student to rule. 

The 


Greek word for leisure is the origin of our word for 


Leisure is something more than relaxation. 
school. Leisure means intellectual and moral growth, 
which Mr. Dewey described as the dominant vocation 
of all human beings at all times, and it means activity 
on behalf of the common good rather than one’s selfish 
advancement. Education for leisure in a democratic 
society is not distinguishable from education for 
ruling. Hence your university has sponsored on a 
national scale a program of education for adults, and 
it is intended for all adults, that is, as nearly as pos- 
sible, an extension of the program of liberal education 
conducted for younger students on the campus. 

Liberal education in a society built on slavery was 
the 
into a class that ruled and a class that was ruled it 


education of free men. In a society divided 


was education of the ruling class. Liberal edueation 
It was so because the 
When 


society becomes democratic, should the citizens have 


was an aristocratic education. 
society in which it developed was aristocratic. 


the education of free men or the education of slaves? 
Should they have the education of the ruling class 
or of the class that was to be ruled? It has never 
been suggested, as far as I know, that liberal eduea- 
tion was not a good education for the purpose for 
which it was intended, namely, the education of rulers. 
It has been stigmatized as undemocratic because it was 
formulated in an era when only the few were rulers, 


When 


every citizen is a ruler, when every citizen has power 


when only the few had power and leisure. 


and leisure, the education that was good for the few 
To at- 


tack liberal education as aristocratic is to mistake its 


becomes a good edueation for every citizen. 


origins for its content. 

The way to determine who is to have a liberal edu- 
cation is to ask who are to be the rulers of your 
society. If the answer is everybody, then the con- 
clusion foliows that everybody must have a liberal 
education. If you do not like this conclusion, you do 
not like democracy; you do not like universal suffrage, 
and you should move to abandon democracy and uni- 
versal suffrage. The one thing you cannot do is to 
say at one and the same time that everybody has the 
right to vote and only the few have the right to liberal 
education. 

In my view the educational system is not a housing 
project designed to keep young people off the labor 
market until we are ready to have them go to work. 


It is not a combination sanitarium, dancing class, and 
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helped the 


tudent get started on liberal education—it 1s proc- 
( that ould go on izh the whole of life, and 
the educational le ould be ble to do its part 
by the time a young person is 19 or 20—then spe- 
( d edue n, edu n for individual interests 
nd spe 1 « nes v be n Access to sucl spe- 
cialized education is not a right in the same sense in 


which access to liberal education is. It may properly 


be limited to those who have demonstrated their 


capacity to profit by it. In the ease of liberal edu- 
cation no such limitation can be permitted. Our 
political system and our political ideals require us 
to find out how to give that education to everybody, 
no matter what we assume his capacity to be. 

The usual answer is that it cannot be done. I say 


that it must be done and that there is no evidence 


done. Liberal education consists 
fundamentally in learning how to use the mind so 
that it can operate well in all fields and deal with new 
as they arise. Men are rational animals, 
and though the 
forgotten, the fact that they are rational 


fact that they are animals should 


ally well established and infinitely more impor- 
tant, for the rationality of men gives us some hope 
that they may ultimately learn how to control their 
animality. The object of the educational system is 
the development of the rational powers of men. 


It is impossible to use the mind without knowing 


BPwents ..«.. 
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how to read, write, and figure. It is impossil 
use the mind to operate well in all fields and 
prepared for new problems as they arise witho 

ing studied the models of greatness in all fields 
without having some understanding of the 

which the great issues that have concerned ma; 
have been met by the best minds of the past. | 
though the methods of liberal education may 
and their application may be proportioned to 
vidual differences among students, the aim of |i! 


education remains constant from epoch to epoch. 

is the education of rulers in the use of their ; 
Failure to educate the rulers of a democratie society 

cannot be exeused by saying that they have no n inds, 

or that all of them do not always care to learn how 

The blame for failure must be placed 


4 


to use them. 
where it belongs, first, on the educational system, 
which has found it easier to say that the students 
cannot do the work than to find out how to help th: 
do it; and, second, on the community, which has been 
satisfied to cherish the illusion that the edueationa] 
problem is solved through numbers—numbers of pu- 
pils, numbers of buildings, numbers of teachers, and 
numbers of dollars. 

To propose liberal education for all is certainly not 
proposing to limit education to an intellectual élite. 
It is proposing that every citizen have the education 
that used to be limited to an intellectual élite. This is 
what it means to take democratic education seriously 

In the past there has been no particular reason why 
we should take democratic education seriously. We 
could afford to trifle away our time in any way we 
liked. Now America is the most powerful nation in 
the world; and it is not the least dangerous. The 
whole world knows of our riches, our resources, our 
scientific knowledge, our technical skill. The question 
is, will they be used for good or ill? The fate of the 
whole world—and the whole world knows it very well 
—depends upon the answer. The fate of the whole 
world depends from minute to minute on the intelli- 
gence and character that the American people bring 
to their common task of democratic citizenship. The 
time for trifling in American education is past. 





CONTEMPORARY HISTORY FOR MEANER 
INTELLIGENCES 


\ recent conference conducted by The New York 
Affairs” 


were presented by three New York school teachers 


Times on “Teaching Contemporary reports 
who were appointed New York Times fellows to make 
a nation-wide survey of the teaching of current affairs. 


One of the fellows reported that “a leading edueator 





had suggested to her that pupils who could not grasp 
language or mathematies be transferred to courses in 
contemporary history where they could learn some- 
thing of value to themselves.” 

This is not the first time that “leading educators” 
have made naive suggestions of this kind to deal with 
the increasing number of pupils in the high schools 
for whom the traditional academie course was never 
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ed. A few years ago an important committee, 

overing that a large percentage of high-school 
s had only fourth- or fifth-grade reading ability, 
nended that they should be turned loose to 
se in the libraries in order to learn to read. 

re is something sinister in the implieation that 
of lesser intelligence, that is, “who could not 
:p language or mathematics,” are competent to get 
ling of value from contemporary history. The 
estion implies that the issues of contemporary 
ry can be comprehended and a solution be reached 
ose of lesser intelligence. Perhaps this is exactly 
is wrong with the conduct of some of the most 
The logie of the 
bear investigation. If 


al of current politieal affairs. 
estion does not there is 


e correlation between mastery of English and 
ity to study another language, then the assumption 
that contemporary history can be studied without 
This, of 


een the basis of so many social-studies textbooks 


bility in English. course, seems to have 
iose defect has been not that they were subversive 
jut unpedagogieal. On the assumption that all fu- 

re citizens of a democracy should have some knowl 
edge of those problems on which they might have to 
register their votes, such books have included issues 
n contemporary history about whose solutions experts 
re often in doubt or in disagreement. 

The suggestion that contemporary history is a sub- 





ect from which the meaner intelligences might derive 
some benefit reflects the notion that everything must 
be packed into the school curriculum, through fear 
that the end of school means the end of education. 
The intelligent study of contemporary history is im- 
portant, but it demands a knowledge of past history; 
it also requires intelligence, as well as good timing 
and maturity of interest. For these reasons “lead- 
ing educators” would do better to suggest the im- 
portance of promoting sound programs of adult edu- 
eation.—I. L. K. 


“ON GETTING INTO COLLEGE” 

Tue American Council on Education has announced 
the publication of its study of factors that influence 
applications to colleges, admissions, and rejections of 
high-school graduates, to which reference was made 
in SCHOOL AND Society, May 14, p. 347. 
to the factor of discrimination, the report, “On Get- 


In addition 


” 


ting into College,” states that two thirds of the gradu- 
ating white high-school pupils want to go to college, 
but only one out of every three applies for admission 
to institutions of higher education. The study also 
discloses the following facts: 

1. An additional 20 per cent of the graduating high- 
school seniors hoped to go to college, but were not doing 
so because of financial inabilities. 
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2. Another 9 per cent would continue their studies if 
they could get scholarships and other financial aid. 
3. A fairly large number of students would go on to 


} 


colleges if they could get into schools of their first 


choice. 


In issuing the study George EF. Zook, president, 


ACE, said: 


It is apparent that only one in four white high-school 
seniors has no interest in going to college. This refutes 
the assumption that present enrollment in our institu- 
tions of higher education is as large as it can be be- 
cause those not in college do not want to go. The im- 


portance of various barriers, including the economic 
factor, is a strong argument for a national system of 
scholarships and for further consideration of changes 


in admission policies in higher education. 


“AMERICAN EDUCATION AND INTER- 
NATIONAL TENSIONS” 

Edueational 

Norton, 


College, Columbia University, is chairman, announces 


THE Policies Commission, of which 


John K. professor of education, Teachers 


the publication of a 54-page statement on “American 


Edueation and International Tensions.” To prevent 
psychological insecurity and to maintain strength of 
purpose in the face of war fears and totalitarian 


threats the commission recommends, among other 
points in a program for building morale through 
education, that (a) The teaching of democracy as a 
safeguard against the spread of Communism and 
other forms of dictatorship will provide a maximum 
of freedom, justice, and well-being by supporting and 
improving American democracy. The amelioration of 
economie injustice, psychological insecurity, racial dis- 
crimination, substandard housing, and other evils will 
help to produce a soil in which the seeds of Com- 
munism cannot thrive. (b) The doctrines and prac- 
tices of the Soviet Union and the American Com- 
munist Party should be taught but not advocated. 
(c) Members of the Communist Party of the United 
States should not be employed as teachers, since such 
membership involves adherence to doctrines and dis- 
cipline completely inconsistent with the principles of 
freedom on which American education depends and 
renders an individual unfit to discharge the duties 
of a teacher in this country through surrender of 
intellectual integrity. 

The teaching of attitudes favorable to peace is im- 
portant and is easy beeause the desire for peace is 
almost universal, but “Peace at any price” cannot be 


the aim of education. 


THE ISSUES ON FEDERAL AID FOR 
EDUCATION 
Tue National Education Association in Background 
on Education (No. 1, May 23) has presented the views 
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REPORT ON THE FORTY-EIGHT STATE 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

THe Couneil of State Governments has published a 

‘The Forty Kicht 


which is the first comprehensive 
I 


State School Systems,” 


study of public ele- 
mentary and secondary education undertaken by the 


es themselves. The survey was ealled for by 


the Governors’ Conference in 1948. The report 


presents basie facts for the guidanee of educational 


flicials, legislators, and private citizens 


’ 
authorities, ¢ 


state 


] 


concerning: boards; departments and officers 


of education; local school administrative units; prepa- 
ration and recruitment of teachers, salaries, and wel- 
fare provisions; school plants and supplies; pupil 


transportation and textbooks; and financial support 


for the schools, ineluding sources, equalization, and 


The report brings out the following among achieve- 
ments for improved education: increased expenditures 
for education in every state in the past ten years 
with a rise in current expense per pupil in average 
daily attendance from an indicated median of $82.79 


for all states in 1937-38 to $178.71 in 1947-48 (or 


from an estimated $81.25 to $106.06, a 28-per cent 
ures are adjusted by Consumers’ 


increase, when the fig 
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Price Indices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
The states had in the ten years increased their ¢ 

of financial support from 30 to 40 per cent, 
loealities furnished 53 per cent as compared with 63 


) 


per cent of the cost ten years earlier. Anny 
salaries of teachers (including principals and super 
from $1,093 to $2,440 (or when 


justed by price indices from $1,073 to $1,448). Buy 


visors) rose 
the increases in salaries have not generally matched 
the upward trends in salaries and wages in some 
other groups. Most states face a shortage of qualitied 
teachers, and few states are making satisfactory prog 


ress toward overcoming it. The shortage will not be 
alleviated until elementary teachers are given the 


status of highly qualified professional workers wh 


would involve higher salaries, marked changes in re- 
quirements for preparation and certification, and 
changes in working conditions, responsibilities, and 


relationships with school administrators and lo 


communities. The supply of high-school teachers js 
better and the number graduating from four-year 
teacher-training programs in most states is enough 
to meet the need for normal replacement and to re- 
place those with substandard certificates gradually 

The report deals with school buildings and the 
growing deficiencies caused by the increased birth 
rate; the best size for administrative districts; and 
unified control. It emphasizes that “the most en- 
couraging facts emerging from this survey of state 
school systems are the manifest concern in all states 
for the improvement of education and the realistic 
way in which problems are being faced in many 
states. The present high tide of interest in 
education promises to sweep away outmoded pro 
visions and practices and to launch improvements of 


great import.” 


VOCATIONAL-TRAINING PROJECT 
FOR GREECE 


A VOCATIONAL-TRAINING project is to be undertaken 
to contribute to the recovery of Greece. The project 
is under the direction of B. Alan Strachan, chief, 
labor and manpower division of the Economie Co- 
operation Administration’s mission in Athens, and 
Albert Croft, voeational-edueation specialist. It is 
proposed to organize the teaching as closely as pos- 
sible to the needs of industry. The demand for such 
training is so great that it will be necessary to screen 
applicants and to insure that classes are of workable 
size. 

The center of the program is a building in Athens 
which is to be re-equipped to serve as a nucleus for 


the program. Training courses will be offered in 
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Athens, Piraeus, Salonika, and at another center. 
Over-all cost of the project for this year will run to 
about $1,000,000 of direct dollar aid from ECA. The 
British Ministry of Labor has agreed to give assist- 
nee and has supplied the Greek mission with a com 
plete list of tools, machines, and materials necessary 


Notes amd News 
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— 


William Patterson, 
S. Department 


to establish the training centers. 
director, division of apprenticeship, U. 
of Labor, has assigned a member of his staff to help 
in the organization of apprenticeships for Greek 
youths to provide on-the-job experience in_basie 


trades. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending June 13: 3. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Paut A. WAGNER, an executive of the Bell and 
Howell Company, has been appointed 
Rollins College (Winter Park, Fla.), to succeed 


Hamilton Holt who is retiring after 24 years of 


president, 


service. 

J. C. WARNER, dean of graduate studies, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh 13), has been 
named president-elect to succeed Robert E. Doherty 
upon the latter’s retirement, July 1, 1950. Until his 
inauguration as president Dr. Warner will hold the 


newly created office of vice-president. 


WILLIAM SANFORD PIPER, Jr., dean of the junior- 
high-school division, University School (Shaker 
Heights, Ohio), will sueceed Mary Vardrine McBee as 
executive head of Ashley Hall (Charleston, S. Car.), 
when the latter retires, July 1, as reported in ScHOoL 
AND Society, June 4. 

THE REVEREND Ceci A. JARMAN, pastor of the 
First Christian Church, Wilson (N. Car.), has been 
named acting president, Atlantic Christian College 
(Wilson), to sueceed Howard S. Hilley, July 1, when 
the latter retires, as reported in ScH. i AND SOCIETY, 
May 21. J. M. Waters, professor of religion, has been 
appointed business manager. 


HemPHILL M. Hosrorp, dean of the university, 
Southern Methodist University (Dallas, Tex.), has 
been appointed to the newly created post of vice- 
president in charge of academic administration. E. B. 
Hawk, dean, Perkins School of Theology, continues 
as administrative vice-president of the university. 
The Reverend George C. Baker, Jr., pastor of the 
Laurel Heights Methodist Church, San Antonio, has 
been named chaplain, and Orville J. Borchers, head 
of the department of music, Kansas State Teachers 
College (Emporia), dean, School of Music, and pro- 
fessor of voice, succeeding Paul van Katwijk, who is 
retiring from administrative duties but will continue 
his service as professor of piano. Leonard G, Ny- 
strom, assistant registrar, has succeeded the late R. L. 


Brewer as registrar. The following are among those 
who have been appointed to assistant professorships: 
Fred Thompson (education), Robert Wilson Allen 
(French), Harold M. Chapman (psychology), Joseph 
Dranguet, Lionel E. Gilly, and Truxton Shaw (ae- 
counting), Preston A. Peak (management), John M. 
Reed (statistics), and Harmon L, Watkins (business 
administration). 


Epwarkp K. GRAHAM, whose appointment as as- 
sistant dean of the faculties, Washington University 
(Saint Louis), was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
February 7, 1948, has been named to the deanship, 
Stearns, whose death was 
reported in 1948. Dr. 
Graham has been serving as acting dean in the interim. 


succeeding the late Joyce C. 


these columns, June 19, 


GEORGE WORTHINGTON ADAMS, whose appointment 
as director of the summer school, Harvard University, 
was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, August 9, 1947, 
has been named dean, Colorado College (Colorado 
Springs), to sueceed H. E. Mathias, who will return 
to his former post as director of admission. 


JOSEPHINE A. Boucer, director of physical eduea- 
tion, State Teachers College (Fitchburg, Mass.), has 
been appointed dean of women and will assume her 
new duties in September, succeeding Gertrude E. 


Bradt who is retiring in June. 


CLARENCE FIELSTRA, whose appointment as asso- 
ciate professor of edueation, University of California 
(Los Angeles), was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
March 15, 1947, has been named assistant dean, 


School of Edueation. 


CHARLES L. B. Lownpes, professor of law, Duke 
University (Durham, N. Car.), has been appointed 
acting dean of the Law School to serve until a sue- 
cessor to Harold Shepherd, whose appointment as 
professor of law, Stanford University, was reported 
in ScHOOL AND Society, February 26, can be named. 
Dale F. Stansbury, acting assistant dean, is serving 
as executive officer of the school. 

Ricwarp H. SuHryock, professor of American his 
tory and lecturer in medical history, University of 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed director, Institute 
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Cooperative, will succeed 
university and 


Mr. Jenny 
[ niversity of 


station. 


r vice-pres dent in el] 
r, Charles Hardy, Ine 


assistant chain 


ngineerin 
been nal ed 
our Researeh Institute, Lli- 
(Chieago 16). 
Child 
has been appointed 
Nursery 
to serve during 
granted to Molly 
} 


psychology and 


the Institute of 
Toronto, 


Mary B. 
(Claremont, Calif.), 


Ky re School, 


eave of absence 
ssocliate professor of 
W alton 
Mrs. 


Carolyn will serve as acting as- 


Jones has been awarded the 


lirector. 


utnam Fellowship for advanced study in child 


ent at R: liffe C ve (Cambridge, Mass.). 
have been advanced in rank at the 
Delaware: to professorships, a ee 
Herbert ies): 


( nis- 


istry) and Dorn (econon 
John A. Munroe 


Oppenheim (political science), and 


protessorships, 
‘ation): to assistant professor- 
Allen (art), Ann Weygandt (Eng- 
Paul Dolan (political science) ; : to an 
ship, F. 


tural engineering). 


Collins (agronomy and 
Glenn C. Dildine, 


ssor of edueation, has resigned to accept a post 


associate 
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in the Child Study Institute, University of Mary 


GERTRUDE E. Situ, chairman of the departmen; 


of Greek, the University of 


by the Board of Trustees, 


Chicago, has been se 
American School of ¢ 
(Athens), as the 1949-50 


ical Studies annual 


Tessor. 


Rocer HENRY SOLTAU AND ERNstT Bacon will 
visiting professorships in Stanford University for 
summer quarter. Dr. Soltau is professor of po 
science, American University of Beirut (Leban 
Mr. Bacon, composer-in-residence, Syracuse (N. \ 


University. 


IN an expanded marriage curriculum at F 
Junior College (New York 21), Elsie Klots will « 
duct courses during the first semester, 1949-50, 
emphasis upon the choice of a husband, factor 
family life and social pressures, personality, and : 
Jean H. Pattison will give a series of lectures on | 
the 


semester Gladys W. Romanoff, guidance couns 


medieal approach to marriage. During 


secon 


will give courses on preparation for family living 


Brown, whose appointment as principal, 
Winthrop Training School (Rock Hill, S. Car.), 
reported in ScHoot AND Society, August 23, 1947, 
has been named associate professor of education, | 
versity of Florida. 
THE following have been appointed to the staff of 
Simmons College (Boston 15): 


Marjorie East (home-economies education) and Min 


associate professors, 


nie EK. Kelley (social economy) ; instructors, Fernando 
Barranco (Spanish), Virginia M. Hall (mathematics), 
Norejane Johnston (home management and child de- 
velopment), James B. Lynch (English), Barbara D. 
Hays (biology), Joseph I. Masters (physics), and 
James L. V. Newman (French); lecturer, Robert E. 
Booth (literature of science and technology) ; special 
instructors, Helen M. Staats (physical therapy) and 
L. Ruth Steglich (oceupational therapy) ; and special! 
Eveoleen N. 


Rogers (social psychiatry). 


lecturers, Rexford and Gertrude A. 
Receiving promotions are 
the following: to professorships, Helen G. Adams 
(secretarial studies), Irene M. Chambers (retailing), 
and Florence C. Sargent (chemistry); to associate 
Fisher (foods) and Harry 


M. Johnson (sociology); to an assistant professor 


professorships, Lucy E. 


ship, Walter Grossman (history); and to an instruc- 


torship, Elizabeth C. Kridl (chemistry). Margaret 
J. Arnold was promoted to an assistant directorship 
of the library and member of the faculty; and Dorothy 
F. Williams, to a lectureship in magazine publishing 


and member of the faculty. 


Harotp RANDOLPH HUTCHESON, associate historian, 
the American National Red Cross, will assume new 
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es in September as associate professor of English, 
ke Forest (Ill.) College. 


{iCHARD H. WARREN, instructor in English, Rice 
itute (Houston, Tex.), will assume new duties in 
‘tember as instructor in English, Haverford (Pa.) 


[ue Association of American Colleges has estab 
ed a Commission on Colleges and Industry of 
ch the following presidents of educational institu- 
ms are members: Colgate W. Darden, Jr., 
of Virginia; David A. Lockmiller, University of 
Chattanooga (Tenn.); William V. Houston, Rice In- 
tute; Clarence P. McClelland, MaeMurray College 
Jacksonville, Ill.) ; Morgan S. Odell, Lewis and Clark 
College (Portland, Ore.); the Reverend Robert J. 
Slavin, O.P., Providenee (R. I.) College; Frank Hugh 


Sparks, Wabash College (Crawfordsville, Ind.) ; Har- 


Univer- 


old KE. Stassen, University of Pennsylvania; and 
Samuel S. Stratton, Middlebury (Vt.) College. The 
association has recommended that the current presi 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the chairman of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the president of the CIO, and the 
president of the AFL be invited to co-operate with 
the commission. Mr. Stassen has accepted the chair- 


manship and will weleome suggestions. 


KarL T. Compton, chairman of the Research and 
Development Board of the National Military Estab- 
lishment, has been elected a director of the MeGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company and will advise the com- 
pany in the publication of technical books and maga- 
zines. 

A. Pau Horst, professor of psychology on leave 
of absence from the University of Washington 
(Seattle), has been appointed director of research, 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, and visiting 
lecturer, Princeton University; William Edward Kline 
and Elbert Lee Hoffman have been named Psycho- 
metric Fellows for 1949-50; and Bert F. Green, Jr., 
and Warren S. Torgerson have been reappointed to 
fellowships. 


Myron F. Wicks, dean and professor of English, 
Baldwin-Wallace College (Berea, Ohio), has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of higher education, 
division of educational institutions, General Board of 
Education of the Methodist Church. 
roughs, news and feature writer for the Board of 
Missions and Church Extension, New York City, will 
sueceed Fletcher McKinney as associate secretary to 
the Joint Committee on Publie Relations for Eduea- 
tional Institutions, July 15. 


Bernice Bur- 


EpwarpD M. Tutte, formerly editor-in-chief, Row, 
Peterson and Company, has been named executive 


secretary, National School Boards ‘.ssociation, with 
offices in the association’s new headquarters, 450 East 


Ohio Street, Chieago (11). 


Recent Deaths 

Metvyn K. Ross, assistant professor of chemistry, 
San Diego (Calif.) State College, sueeumbed 
heart ailment, May 28, at the age of thirty-three 
years. Mr. Ross had been a member of the faculty 


since 1939, except for a year during the war when he 


to a 


was engaged in an anti-malaria study at the Univer- 


sity of Southern California (Los Angeles). 


KinprED McLeary, associate professor of architee- 
ture and design, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
(Pittsburgh 13), was killed by a fall while cleaning 
leaves from the roof of his home, May 29, at the age 
of forty-five years. Mr. MeLeary, who was a nation 
ally known muralist, had served the institute since 
1928. 


THE REVEREND ENEAS B. Goopwin, S.J., profes- 
sor of economies and history, Loyola University (Chi- 


eago), died June 4, at the age of seventy-three years. 


Rapet Moses Hyamson, rabbi, Congregation Orach 
Chaim, New York City, and professor emeritus of the 
codes, Jewish Theological Seminary of America (New 
York 27), died, June 9, at the age of eighty-six years. 
Dr. Hyamson, who was born in Poland and had spent 
much of his life in Great Britain, came to the United 
States in 1913 and had served the Congregation Orach 
Chaim from that time until illness handicapped him 
in 1946. He had held the professorship from 1915 
to 1940. 


WituiAmM NICKERSON Bates, professor emeritus of 
Greek language and literature, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, died, June 10, at the age of eighty-one years. 
Dr. Bates had served as instructor in Greek (1893- 
95), Harvard University and Radcliffe College, and 
at the University of Pennsylvania as instructor in 
Greek to professor (1895-1939) and head of the de- 
partment (1910-39). 


Heten May McK unstry, president emeritus, Rus- 
sell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.), died, June 11, at the 
age of seventy-one years. Dr. McKinstry had served 
as director of physical education (1900-06), Wolcott 
School (Denver); (1906-10), Springfield (Mass.) 
High School; (1910-17), Pratt Institute (Brooklyn) ; 
(1917-20), Central Branch, New York YMCA, or- 
ganizer and director (1919-20), Central School of 
Hygiene and Physical Edueation (New York City) ; 
and at Russell Sage College as organizer and director 
(1929-43), School of Physical Education, acting pres- 
ident (March, 1942—-December, 1943), and president 


(1943-48). 
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ACADEMIC SCHIZOPHRENIA 


KENNETH IRVING BROWN 


Denison University, Granville, Ohio 


uber fourteenth was the axe that cleaved the 


personality. It did not shatter it quite 


forged a figure V with two halves united 


ase. On September fourteenth my two 


atriculated as college freshmen. That in itself, 


fully ay is no personality-shattering event; 
have suffered and not succumbed, even 


fathers 


and mine lies 


» difference between their case 


two sons matriculated at Denison, where I 
Their 


counsel; not, I 


the good fortune to serve as president. 
ng, J 


ten to add, that Denison is not a thoroughly reput- 


eontess, Was against my 


I advised against their choice for reasons 
strained relations in a dozen areas, ob- 
to any college al 1mMnus. But my advice was not 
heeded. 

“T want g a good college,” my younger son 


told me in a confidential mood, “I want to stay in the 
Middle West. I’ve he: 


Denison is one of 


rd you say five thousand times 
the strongest colleges of the 
West. I’ve gradually come to believe you, and 
iow I don’t want to go anywhere else.” 

My eloquent reply was silence. 

\fter two years in the Navy, my older son was 
logieal. “I Mom’s cooking and my 
a hundred other GI’s around. The 


of to get these two is to go here 


want 
own room without 


only way I ean think 


and live home.” 


Avain I 


One day after the thirteenth, September fourteenth 


resorted to silence. 


ved. Registration was scheduled for the day. 
Now in addition to being a college administrator, I 
When I went to the office that 


morning, I involuntarily halted, undecided whether to 


was a college parent. 


go through the door to the president’s office that par- 
ents and visitors use, or to sneak in the “escape” 
door, attached to all such offices, by which parents are 
not allowed to enter. In the office there was the fa- 
miliar desk with its two chairs, one for the president 
and one for the parent. I know it was silly, but in 
which was I expected to sit? Was I there as a presi- 
dent to answer a parent? Or was I there as a parent 
verb ad- 
visedly, soberly, and in the fear of God.) Perhaps I 


might straddle the desk, but an unhappy memory of 


to protest to the president. (I used the 


a riding experience dispelled that corny idea. 


Somehow the parent in me was in a conflict of 
Did I as a parent know all that I as president 
And did I as president know the full impor. 


needs. 
knew? 
tance of having two sons in college—two at the san: 
time? 

Father Brown began to mumble. President Brown 
heard. 

President Brown: Was there something you wanted 
to say? 

Father Brown: Yes, I think there is—or was. 

P.B.: [not unkindly, for he had witnessed scores 
of parents in similar hesitation] Then say it. 
F.B. 
Ps; 
EF .B. 


estry. 


Good morning, Sir. 
Good morning. 
Nice office you have. That’s a beautiful tap- 
Brussels. 
A-hem, may I ask—are the student rooms fur 
nished as well? 
P.B. We haven’t enough Brussels to go ’round, if 
that’s what you mean. 
F.B. [after a pause] ... Mr. President, I have 
decided to allow my two sons to enter your college. 
PB, I understood that the choice was 
their own. 
F.B. To be sure, to be sure; but after they decided, 


[smiling] 


I gave my approval. Two sons! 

P.B. [obviously not impressed by the arithmetic] 
Yes? 

F.B. Two—at the same time. 

P.B. I think I understand: one plus one. It’s not 
uncommon. We have some families where there are 
three currently in college; and last year one family 
had four, one in each class. 

F.B. Oh! Two had seemed so many before you 
spoke. They are good boys, Mr. President. 

P.B. I trust they are also good students, Mr. Brown. 

F.B. I do hope they will enjoy Denison. Do you 
think . ... 

P.B. I would hope that they will be worthy of Deni- 
son. There’s a difference. 
F.B. Yes, to be sure. 
tions I have in my mind. 

P.B. Go right ahead and ask them. 

F.B. I’d like to be certain that my sons get your 
strongest teachers. 

P.B. [somewhat sternly] 


. . There are some ques- 


All our instruetors are 
strong. 

F.B. [as if a bit dubious] Oh?...Oh!... 
And if it could be arranged, I’d like to have them in 
your smaller classes. 

P.B. Mr. Brown, all our classes are small. 
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F.B. Really? ... There is one thing more. I 
should like to have it agreed that the academie com- 
petition will be neither too hard nor too easy for my 
sons. 

P.B. Mr. Brown, our competition, I can assure you, 
is guaranteed to be just the right degree of softness 
and difficulty. We test it scientifically each semester. 

F.B. Oh? All that you tell me is most com- 
forting, but it sounds like the college catalogues we’ve 
been reading at our house, and I remember that a lee- 
turer said once about believing—or rather disbelieving 

what the college catalogue or the college president 
said—still, knowing you as well as I do 

P.B. [interrupting] Perhaps we may say that 
hyperbole is a beautiful figure of speech, that all of 
us are idealists, and that idealism feeds on hopes... . 
You had other questions? 

F.B. Yes, about sleep. My sons need their sleep, 
and I was going to suggest that they have no classes 
before nine o’clock or, still better, before ten. 

P.B. Mr. Brown, if I know your sons as well as I 
think I do, you can depend upon them to protect 
their own sleep. 

F.B. As for afternoon classes... 

P.B. There should be none; that goes without 
saying. 

F.B. Well, if you ean solve the problem, it’s more 
than I can. What they want is to sleep until noon 
and not have any afternoon classes. 

P.B. In colleges, my friend, we specialize on the 
wholly impossible. We shall care for your sons and 
their sleep. 

F.B. And about the meals in the dining halls. Is 
it true that the price has gone up? 

P.B. Rising costs, Mr. Brown, rising costs . 
evitably higher prices. 

F.B. They haven’t very large appetites. 

P.B. Come now, Mr. Brown, a college president 
may be constitutionally stupid, but there are some 
Every boy, and I said every boy, 


. « ID 


things he knows. 
has a large appetite. 

F.B. Well, could we compromise on mediumly large 
appetite . I was thinking, Mr. President, it is 
often said that two ean live as cheaply as one. Do I 
get a reduction in the price of board, having two sons? 

P.B. [getting quite clubby] Brown, our experience 
is that two can live as cheaply as one only when the 
two are married and one of them is on a diet for stom- 
ach uleers. Here at the college we often have to 
charge two boards and a half for a man with two 
sons, for often one son encourages the other, and 


more food is consumed. 
F.B. Really, I shouldn’t have mentioned it, I see 
now. ... Anyway, my older son is eating at home.... 
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There is another matter, but I hesitate to take your 
time. 

P.B. [smiling pontifically] Interruptions are our 
business. 

F.B. It’s really not so important and possibly ... 

P.B. Out with it, my friend. 

F.B. It’s spelling. My boys are not particularly 
good spellers. In spelling, they are—I would say— 
low honor students. I think they stood at the bottom 
of the class. But it really isn’t their fault. Their 
mother can’t spell. I’m not very good at spelling my- 
self. Sometimes we’ve thought it was an inherited 
weakness. Why, you yourself, Sir—but then you 
have a secretary— 

P.B. The latest pedagogy tells us that spelling can 
be taught even to conscientious objectors. 

F.B. Well, I don’t mind your trying. ... But then 
there’s math, too. Our family isn’t strong on mathe- 
matics. I’ve often thought that probably it was our 
weakness in arithmetic rather than extravagance that 
kept our family budget unbalanced. It is possible, 
isn’t it? 
meet the requirement in math. 

P.B. But, Brown, requirements are requirements. 

F.B. You individualize your edueation, don’t you? 
At least, the catalogue says so. 

P.B. Most certainly. 

F.B. So I thought you might individualize your re- 


. I suggest that my sons not be asked to 


quirements! 

P.B. {shakes his head] 

F.B. And about dating—appointments with girls, 
you know. 

P.B. [smiling] What about dating, Brown? 

F.B. The college approves of dating? 

P.B. The college actually encourages dating. We 
believe that campus romance 

F.B. Can you guarantee my sons will have dates 
with nice girls? 

P.B. Mr. Brown, are you insinuating something un- 
pleasant about our college women? 

F.B. No, no, but a parent can’t be too careful... . 
Let me just ask if you guarantee my sons’ dates? 

P.B. Guarantee may be too strong a word, but with 
average initiative on your sons’ part, I believe the re- 
sults will be satisfactory. Remember that the com- 
panionship of young men is not repugnant to the 
average young woman. That’s one item in your sons’ 
favor. 

F.B. I hope so. . . . The sign on the front door of 
your college, something about College of Liberal 
Arts ...I hope that liberal doesn’t mean radical. 
We have to be careful of the Communists these days. 
They’re everywhere, literally everywhere. Mr. Tru- 
man is right... 
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I.B. You se Mi President, my sons are rood 
i the nk 1 [ wish you could promise me 
that four years fr now you'll return the 
} t the re toda 

P.B viously deliberating how to reply For 
seventeen years I’ve been sitting behind the mahogany 
desk of a college presidency 

F’.B. I would say it was cherry, Sir. 

P.B. ... of a college presidency, as I was saying, 


and handed out counsel and caution, wisdom and ad- 
monition to the parents who have besought me or con- 
demned me or bludgeoned me on behalf of their sons 
and daughters. Never once have I allowed myself the 
exquisite delight of saying precisely and forthrightly 
what was in my mind. Brown, you now offer me the 
delicious pleasure of saying that to you. 

F.B. Is that entirely wise, even between friends? 

P.B. And why not, considering how well we know 
each other? 

F.B. It might become a habit, a very dangerous 
habit, particularly for one in your position. 

P.B. [reflecting] 


so. Well, let me speak with twenty-per-cent restraint. 


There’s some truth. . . . Perhaps 
F.B. Such caution would be wise, I feel sure. 
P.B. Father Brown, you ask us to return your sons 

to you four years hence exactly as they are now. 

That is an utter impossibility, and were it possible, 

any reputable college would refuse to do it. Your 

They’ll 


change so much that you may have difficulty in recog- 


sons will change during the next four years. 


And if they don’t change, your money 
If they have the 
stuff that college takes, the department of physical 


and our effort will be poorly spent. 


education will toughen and stiffen their bodies. The 
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faculty will stretch their minds like so much elast 
and they will be taught lessons that didn’t exist wh 
you and I were in college. And their spirits will ta 
off and soar, if they have the kind of spirits that 
leave the ground. 

F.B. [who is not taking the eloquence too s 
ously| That sounds like one of your commenceme: 
addresses. 

P.B. And the direction in which they soar will d 
pend very largely on the sense of direction that 
and our lovely wife have given them. 

F.B. You make me feel like a bigamist. 

P.B. [seornful of the interruption] . . . on 
sense of direction you and our lovely wife have gi 
them, and on the inner awareness of direction and \ 
tance that is theirs, and on the kind of urges that this 
college may be able to give them to soar high and 
soar far. 

You go home, Father Brown, and forget that 
have two sons until they come home for the Christinas 
vacation. 

[Father Brown is sobered. He remains quiet, lost 
in thought. | 

P.B. Father Brown, let’s change chairs. I’ve al- 
ways thought it would be fun to sit on your side of 
the desk for a time. You sit in the president’s chair, 
and I’ll sit in the parent’s chair. I'll talk to you as 
I think a parent should talk to a college president, 
when he brings his sons for matriculation. 

F.B. It was confusing enough before and this makes 
it still worse. But I'll try. 

P.B. [acting as Father Brown] Mr. President, I’m 
bringing you my two sons. They’re fairly normal 
young men with creditable pasts and the possibilit; 
of a much more successful future. They’re decent 
young Americans who need to be inspired by teachers 
whom they respect. I make one request: Treat them 
rough. Don’t coddle them. Work them hard. See 
that every ounce of manhood in them is tested. Teach 
them to get hard lessons. Teach them to live full 
days, crowded with worth-while things. Teach them 
the unimportance of unimportant things. 

Mr. President, if they break rules, I expect them 
to be punished. If they act foolish or silly or child- 
ish, as we all do sometimes, I hope some counselor 
on your staff will tell them so. It’s best for us all 
to be told when we get off the beam, if we don’t have 
sense enough to recognize it ourselves. 

I’m proud of those sons. I want them to change 
from healthy, decent adolescents to healthy, decent 
men. And I’m depending on the college to help them 
make that change. 

F.B. [acting as President Brown] What am I 


supposed to say? 
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P.B. [still in Father Brown’s chair] Well, at least 

the interest of good public relations for your insti- 
tution, you can invite me home for luncheon. 

F.B. [reaching for the telephone] Wife, can you 

t an extra luncheon plate. I’m bringing my alter 

‘0 with me. [to P.B.] She wants to know if I 

ean the fuzzy blonde. 


Reborts... 
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No, no; it’s the second half-wit you’ve been living 


with for twenty-five years. [to P.B.] She says she 
knows him well. 
A-huh... A-huh...A-huh. [to P.B.] She says 


it’s O.K. She'll expect us both. 
P.B. We go, and my dear friend, this is once when 


two can really eat as cheaply as one. 





“HE SURE KNOWS HIS STUFF, BUT HE’S 
A LOUSY TEACHER” 


FRANCIS P. KILCCYNE 
Assistant Professor of English and Director of 
Publicity, Brooklyn College 


WE may not have heard applied to ourselves the 
remark which serves as the title of this brief report, 
but undoubtedly we have heard it applied to others 
and there is a very good chance that we applied it 
during our graduate as well as undergraduate courses! 

In the survey of student evaluation of teaching 
conducted at Brooklyn College in May, 1947, by the 
department of sociology, Rutgers University, under 
a $7,500 grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, one student offered the title used here as his 
observation on a full professor. Unquestionably, the 
comment is no respecter of rank, but the results of 
the survey showed that the more experienced, older 
teacher was rated higher in his knowledge of his sub 
ject, while his younger associates received higher 
ratings in most other respects. 

Without going into the details of the procedure 
which governed the survey designed successfully to 
give all instructors an equal chance to be included in 
the over-all faculty rating, it may be recorded that in 
December, 1947, just under 400 staff members received 
by mail at their homes the individual ratings in ten 
categories suggested for evaluation as to relative im- 
portance for effective teaching. 

While the survey was on a voluntary basis just 
under 7,000 students returned the questionnaires—a 
90 per cent plus record. The general report on the 
results of the survey was issued in June of this year. 
Copies of the individual ratings were not made avail- 
able to the college administration. 

The immediate object of the survey was focused 
only on one aspect of college teaching—the relations 
between students and their faculty in one college. As 
John W. Riley of Rutgers, who directed the survey, 
reported, “a collection of student ratings of instruc- 
tors has no elaim to validity as an over-all measure of 
teaching quality. Nor is the student conception of 
‘ideal’ teaching presented as anything but a yardstick 


with which to measure student satisfaction with reality 
as he finds it.” 

Of the five specific objectives in the survey two are 
of concern in this limited report: (1) the qualities 
students desire in their teachers, and (2) the qualities 
they found in the Brooklyn College staff. That these 
men and women are serious-minded undergraduates 
may be accepted both on the testimony of those who 
have worked with them and on the assurance by the 
majority (in the personal questionnaire filled out by 
2ach) that they would have come to college in prefer 
ence to “an interesting job at $65 per week with a 
reasonable future.” This survey of student evalua- 
tion of teaching was no popularity poll! 

Qualities They Desire. 


the pretested questionnaire a list of positive qualities 


Professor Riley provided in 


“for evaluation as to relative importance for effective 


teaching.” 


The students were requested to list the 
three top qualities conducive to good teaching in the 
arts, physical sciences, and social sciences, respec- 


tively. The ten qualities: 


Expert knowledge of the 
subject 

Enthusiastie attitude 
toward subject 

Fairness in tests 

Tolerance toward student 
disagreement 

Pleasing personality 


Systematie organization of 
subject matter 

Good speaking ability 

Ability to explain clearly 

Ability to encourage 
thought 

Sympathetie attitude 
toward students 


In the students’ view the qualities vary, depend- 
ing upon the type of course taught. The three top 
qualities viewed as desirable in each of the three fields 
and the percentage of students listing them: 

Arts Physical Sciences Social Sciences 

Knowledge 54 Explanation 89 
per cent per cent 

Encourage thought Organization 78 

47 per cent per cent 
Enthusiastic 46 Knowledge 70 

per cent per cent 


Encourage thought 
70 per cent 

Organization 48 
per cent 

Tolerance to stu- 
dent disagree 
ment 45 per cent 


A cursory view of the percentages indicates that 
students are in close agreement on the qualities they 
wish to find in the natural-science teacher. Only 5 
per cent felt that a sympathetic attitude toward stu- 
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nt! a r cent plumped tor 
! I ! 


1 per cent for pleasing personality. 
her is not as stereo- 
ily on the encouragement of thought in 


> SOK ial sciences do a majority agree. 


ation of the individual student ratings of 


P > { .-P : : és, 
Protessor Riley te ed a 


ie students desire—or 

hat they get are frequently 

In this survey the faculty rated highest 
and lowest on “ability 


a potential maximum 


le of 100 the faeu aded 88 on “knowledge” 


and 56 on “ability to st The three top quali- 


ties which the students indicated they found: 


Arts Social Seiences 

vledge 88 per Knowledge 88 per Knowledge 88 per 
cent 

Attitude 78 per 
cent 

Organization 
per cent 


Physical Sciences 


cent 
Organization 78 
per cent 
Attitude 77 
cent 


tude 79 per 


75 


per 


the evaluations given teachers are not to 


be taken as objective truths; they are undoubtedly 


to individual student bias, as well as to ex- 
the 


sub} et 


ternal conditions affecting teacher-student rela- 


tionship,” the general report on the survey states. 


factors as the 


academie standing of the indi- 


Such 
vidual student and the size of the class in which he 
his te: the 


On every quality of the ten save one the 


cher were considered by survey 


directors. 


low scholarship students were more critical than the 


better students. Difference in elass size had little 


effect on evaluation. 
In the mind of the surveyors there are some gen- 
eral views that may be taken as summarizing the stu- 


dent reaction’: 


1) Brooklyn College students want and are getting a 
Sin feet -. the 


be thought to exceed student expecta- 


high level of scholarly competence. 


may even 


» not receiving, particularly in the arts 


‘aculty reaction has not been studied in detail as yet, 
h the several departments of instruction discussed 

basis of individual ratings, and Profes 
! to the teachers four 
reactions to the survey findings. 


ns there 


YY 
vev on the 
has submittec questions 


In the de 
liscussl were, all, 280 members who 
Of that number 200 expressed a 
idea, 15 were 
judgment of the stu- 
toto. There were 150 who 
em, 80 who got no help. 


pinion, 65 rejected the whole 
Only 60 aecepted 


oed i 
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and social sciences, the stimulation to thinking on wh 
they place highest value, 

(3) They want and are getting instructors able to p: 
vide adequate explanations of their subject matter, exc 
in the natural sciences. 

(4) Students value highly a teacher’s ability to org 
ize material and the staff possesses that ability. 

(5) Students value highly enthusiasm for the subject 
and the staff exceeds that expectation, especially in th 
social sciences, 

(6) While not rated by students among the top qua 
ties desired, sympathetic professional attitudes and per 
sonal attractiveness are nonetheless present to a hi 


‘¢ Fairness in examinations’’ was found in an aver 


age of 60 per cent, the second lowest of the ten qualities 


While the college has made no commitment as 
further action, the Faculty Committee on Student 
Evaluation of Teachers, which recommended the sur- 
vey and suggested an outside agency, has been charged 
by President Harry D. Gideonse with the responsi- 
bility of making ‘“‘recommendations to the faculty as 
to the advisability of continuing the practice of stu- 
of teachers, or the presentation of any 


dent rating 
other conclusions that may have a bearing on college 


practice as a whole.” 
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An Announcement of the Findings and Recommendations 
of a 3-year Nationwide Study of Child Health Services. 
Pp. 24. American Academy of Pediatrics Headquart 
ers, 636 Church Street, Evanston, Ill. 1949. 





ASHFORD, MAHLON (Editor). Trends in Medical Edu- 
cation: The New York Academy of Medicine Institute 
of Medical Education, 1947. Pp. xiv+320. The Com- 
monwealth Fund, 41 East 57th Street, New York. 
1949, $3.00. 

The six conferences recorded in chapters of this book 
were conducted as round-table or panel discussions. Na- 
tionally distinguished experts were chosen to present ap 
propriate topics and to exchange views, after which a gen- 
eral discussion took place. 

e 


BoopisH, H. M. Our Industrial Age. 

Illustrated. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine. 
York. 1949. $2.60. 
A basic textbook dealing with the origin and development 
of our industrial society and its major economical, social, 
and political problems, with Everett Augspurger as con- 
sulting editor. 


Pp. xi+ 390. 
New 


.. Man... Society: 
Pp. xv+707. Rinehart 


Briegs, HAarotp E. Language 
Readings in Communication. 
and Company, Ine., New York. 1949. $3.50. 

In order to form some idea of the almost inconceivably 
great significance of communication in our lives, one needs 
only to think of what we should be like if we had no con 
tact with other human beings from early childhood. 

e 


Manners Please. Pp. 103. Tllus- 
Beckley-Cardy Company, 


BuRKET, GAIL BROOK. 
trated by Peter Brunger. 
Chicago. 1949. $1.20. 
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pealing and instructive, achieving the difficult task of 
esenting good manners in an attractive way. 


e 
TLER, SAMUEL. The Way of All Flesh. git x + 399. 
Rinehart and Company Ine., New York. 1949. 65 
cents. 
With an introduction by Royal A. Gettmann, this is one of 
i, series in the Rinehart Editions. 


OBLENTZ, CATHERINE CaTE. The Blue Cat of Castle 
Town. Pp. 123. Illustrated by Janice Holland. 
Longmans, Green and Company, Ine., New York. 
949, $2.75. 
rhe people of Castelto’n, Vermont, are justly proud of two 

its early citizens: one, the carpenter who built the most 
beautiful church pulpit in the state: two, a girl who de- 
signed and fashioned a carpet so lovely that it now hangs 

the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, and on 
the carpet is pictured a fascinating blue cat Trusting 
children and other rare people will accept this beautiful 
story on faith. 

e 

AUBERT, GUSTAVE. Madame Bovary. Pp. xii+364. 

Rinehart and Company, Inc., New York. 1948. 65 
cents. 


With an introduction by Charles I. Weir, Jr., this is 
another in the Rinehart Editions series. 


FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN. Autobiography. Pp. xiii+176. 


Rinehart and Company, Ine., New York. 1948. 50 
cents. 

Introduction by Dixon Wecter; another in the Rinehart 
Editions series. 


GASSNER, JOHN (Editor). Twenty-five Best Plays of 


the Modern American Theatre: Early Series. Pp. 
xxvlii+ 756. Crown Publishers, 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16. 1949. $5.00. 

In this volume the publishers present to the general reader, 
the playgoer, and the student a living record of the period 
between 1919 and 1929, when our theatre arrived at ma- 
turity. Two other volumes cover the period of the nine- 
teen thirties and the war crisis. The three now comprise 
a continuous account and anthology of the modern drama 
in America. 

e 


Hituis, RurH. ‘‘The Preparation and Evaluation of 


Instructional Materials on Community Agencies.’’ 
Bulletin No. 2. Pp. 179. 3ureau of School Service, 
College of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton. 1949. 50 cents. 

The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation’s experiment in applied 
economics has contributed the Springville series for use in 
grades of the junior high schools. 


HopGes, Nora. Community Service in the Dalton School. 


Pp. 64. The Dalton Schools Ine., 108 East 89th Street, 
New York. 1949. 
This is one of a series of monographs on educational topics 
with particular reference to practices of this school. 

* 


JORDAN, JOHN CLARK. A Grammar for Heretics. Pp. 


viii+158. Rinehart and Company, Inc., New York. 
1949. 65 cents. 
This is an attempt to give a brief insight into the way the 
English language works. 

e 


McKINNEY, Frep. The Psychology of Personal Adjust- 


ment. Pp. xi+752. John Wiley and Sons Ine., 440 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 1949. $6.00. 
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This second edition has retained the purpose, style, and 
general organization of its popular and widely read prede- 
cessor (1941) and was revised to include the newer trends 
and expansion in the journal literature 


May, Mark A. Planning Films for Schools: The Final 


Report of the Commission on Motion Pictures. Pp. 
v+ 34. ACE, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
1949. 50 cents. 

The commission grew out of a series of joint conferences 
and meetings of educators and leaders of the motion-picture 
industry which extended from April, 1943, to February, 
1944. 

s 


NEIDER, CHARLES (Editor). Short Novels of the Mast- 
( 


ers. Pp. 643. Rinehart and Company, Ine., New 
York. 1948. $3.00. 

The characteristics of the short story are its brevity and 
its full and immediate impact. The tales in this volume 
are limited to from 15,000 to 50,000 words 


NELSON, RayMonD H. ‘‘Edueation in Bolivia.’’ Bul 


letin No. 1. Pp. vi+ 90. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 1949. 25 cents. 

This series of studies is part of a program to promote un- 
derstanding of educational conditions in the Americas and 
to encourage co-operation in the field of Inter-American 
culture, 

. 


‘¢A New Concept of Human Relations.’’ Bulletin No. 


3. Pp. 179. Bureau of School Service, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 1949. 
50 cents. 

Proceedings of the 25th Annual Educational Conference 
and the 14th Annual Meeting of the Kentucky Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The suggestions pre- 
sented should afford stimulation to those schools con- 
cerned about the improvement of human relations. 


OLSON, WILLARD C. Child Development. Pp. xiii+ 417. 


Illustrated. D.C. Heath and Company, Boston. 1949. 
$4.00. 
This book reflects the experiences gained in administrative 
responsibilities for a laboratory school and research pro- 
gram and the continual need of applying knowledge to 
specific problems. 

fg 


On Getting into College: A Study Made for the Commit- 


tee on Discriminations in College Admissions. Pp. xi+ 
99. American Council on Edueation, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 1949. $1.00. 

The object of this study is essentially twofold: to dis- 
cover, in the first place, what social or personal traits 
most clearly influenced high-school seniors to apply for 
admission to the campus; in the second place to find what 
factors, or combination of them, contribute to the relative 
success or failure of students in being accepted. 


Reflections on Our Age: Lectures Delivered at the Open- 


ing Sessions of UNESCO at the Sorbonne, Paris. Pp. 
346. Columbia University Press, New York. 1949. 
$4.50. 

With an introduction by David Hardman, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Education, and a foreword by 
Stephan Spender, these lectures were a spiritual and phil- 
osophical background to UNESCO's first conference in 
1946. They will remain a source of inspiration to many 
such conferences. 

e 


SANnps, LESTER B., AND JOHN C. ALMACK. History of 


Education Chart. Unpaged. Stanford University 
Press, Calif. 1949. 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 


JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 


HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former 
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Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
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criminating Service 
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Illustrated. ED, ix + 5. 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 
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424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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